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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPOST  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 

More  funds  for  federally  impacted  school 

districts  were  recently  approved  by  the  House  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  at  better  than  the  1960  rate. 
President  Eisenhower’s  budget  for  1961  called  for  a 
reduction  of  $63  million.  The  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  not  only  restored  the  proposed  cut  but  also 
increased  the  appropriation  by  $17  million  over  the 
1960  figure  to  a  total  of  $250  million. 

Action  is  the  goal  of  the  newly  formed 

National  Committee  for  Children  and  Youth.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  was  set  up  following  the  1960  White  House 
Conference  to  spur  federal  and  private  agencies  in 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  youth  con¬ 
ference. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960,  as  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  last  month,  has  three  sections 
relating  to  education. 

Title  I  provides  a  $1,000  fine  and/or  one  year  in 
jail  for  obstructing  any  federal  court  order.  This  in¬ 
cludes  court  orders  arising  out  of  desegregation  cases. 

Title  II  provides  a  $5,000  fine  and/or  five  years  in 
jail  for  anyone  who  flees  from  one  state  to  another  to 
avoid  prosecution  in  connection  with  the  bombing  of 
buildings  including  “educational  institutions,  public  or 
private.”  The  same  penalty  applies  to  persons  who 
refuse  to  give  testimony  in  any  criminal  proceeding 
relating  to  such  bombings. 

Title  V  authorizes  the  Federal  Government  to  pro¬ 
vide  schools  for  children  of  military  personnel  in 
areas  where  regular  schools  are  closed  because  of 
desegregation. 

A  new  970  million  revcnne  sonrce  for  New 

York  State  schools  was  opened  last  month.  Gov.  Rocke¬ 
feller  signed  a  bill  allowing  local  school  districts  to 
enact  a  10%  ta.\  on  telephone  service  if  Gongress  allows 
the  same  federal  tax  to  expire  on  schedule  June  30. 

Chemistry  text  hooks  will  he  revised, 

modernized  and  improved  this  summer  by  a  group  of 
outstanding  California  scholars.  The  project  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  Harvey  Mudd  College  and  the  University  of 
California.  Prof.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Nobel  prize  chem¬ 


ist  and  chancellor  of  the  Berkeley  campus  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  is  chairman  of  the  academic 
group  which  will  be  assisted  by  30  chemistry  teachers 
from  high  schools  and  colleges.  The  new  material 
developed  will  be  used  experimentally  in  several  high 
schools  during  the  1960-61  school  year. 

Ghostwriting  of  theses  is  widespread.  Last 
month,  N.  Y.  District  Attorney  Frank  Hogan  arrested 
six  persons,  including  an  assistant  public  school  prin¬ 
cipal,  on  charges  of  writing  term  papers  and  theses 
for  Master’s  and  Doctoral  degrees  for  college  students. 
The  prosecutor  said  that  the  ghostwriting  agencies 
served  hundreds  of  students  throughout  the  nation. 
He  added  that  it  would  be  “fair  to  conclude  that  the 
practice  is  widespread  in  the  country.” 

Kentucky  sehimls  will  be  investigated 

again.  Gov.  Gombs  recently  signed  a  measure  creating 
a  commission  on  public  education  to  study  widely  pub¬ 
licized  ailments  in  the  state’s  school  system.  The  pro¬ 
posal  for  such  a  commission  grew  out  of  a  legislative 
investigating  committee’s  report  that  severely  criticized 
the  public  school  system,  the  “dozing  public”  and  a 
“spineless  legislature.”  The  new  commission  is  em¬ 
powered  to  audit  books  of  local  school  districts  and 
the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Women  need  to  be  better  educated  for  the 

professional  jobs  they  will  eventually  seek  after  their 
children  grow  up,  reports  The  American  Council  on 
Education. 

In  a  new  policy  statement,  the  Council  asserts  that 
“many  women  have  not  been  informed  that  major 
responsibilities  in  bearing  and  rearing  children  under 
modern  conditions  may  consume  less  than  two  decades 
in  their  lives.  Statistics  show  that  the  average  girl  who 
graduates  from  college  today  will  probably  work  out¬ 
side  her  home  for  approximately  25  years  .  .  .  There  is 
great  need  for  making  better  contacts  between  women 
and  the  educational  and  job  opportunities  available 
to  them.” 

The  crackdown  on  degree  mills  gets  hotter. 

HEW  Secretary  Flemming  has  issued  a  list  of  30  U.  S. 
mail-order  schools  that  hand  out  phony  doctoral  de¬ 
grees  for  a  fee. 
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•  Administration 
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THE  JUIVIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL: 

IS  IT  A  HOAX? 

Supt.  J.  H.  Hull  of  the  Torrance  (Calif.)  Unified 
School  District  refuses  to  climb  on  the  bandwagon  of 
departmentalized  junior  high  schools.  He  wants  to 
look  at  the  evidence.  In  the  April  issue  of  The  Nation  s 
Schools,  Superintendent  Hull  says  that  the  many 
things  wrong  with  the  junior  high  school  system  “add 
up  to  a  stupendous  hoax  on  the  profession."  Not  all 
educators  will  agree  with  him.  One  tcho  does  not  is 
Dr.  William  T.  Gruhn,  Chairman  of  the  NAASP’s  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  on  Junior  High  School  Education. 
Here  is  the  junior  high  school  as  seen  by  both  men: 

Con  -  The  junior  high  is  impractical:  “Once 
the  community  has  invested  in  junior  high  schools,” 
writes  Mr.  Hull,  “teachers  and  administrators  are  duty 
bound  to  do  their  best  to  make  such  schools  look  good. 
But  the  odds  are  against  them.”  These,  says  Mr.  Hull, 
are  some  of  the  odds: 

—  Teachers  more  concerned  with  subject  matter  than 
they  are  with  children.  (They  have  to  be  when 
meeting  150  students  a  day.) 

—  Unsatisfied  teachers  marking  time  until  they  can 
get  better  jobs,  or  poor  teachers  who  have  been 
demoted  from  high  schools. 

—  Parents,  teachers  and  administrators  going  along 
with  an  “ape  the  high  school”  program,  even  to 
competitive  interscholastic  sports. 

—  Many  teachers  who  can’t  handle  disciplinary  prob¬ 
lems  even  in  their  special  subject  areas;  the  student 
body  almost  out  of  control. 

—  Students,  not  really  responsible  to  anyone,  shuttling 
from  room  to  room  all  day. 

—  Higher  costs,  poorer  results. 

—  A  mass  of  “lost”  students  who  will  arrive  at  senior 
high  school  with  a  crass  and  arrogant  attitude 
toward  teachers  and  school  in  general. 

One  of  Mr.  Hull’s  major  arguments  with  depart¬ 
mentalized  junior  highs  is  his  belief  that  their  programs 
neglect  the  fundamental  fact  that  the  adolescent  — 
“awkward,  scared,  confident,  timid,  infantile  and  adult, 
all  at  the  same  time”  —  needs  the  security  of  single, 
self-contained  classrooms  while  undergoing  physical 
and  emotional  growth.  At  the  time  of  his  life  when  his 
school  should  provide  a  steadying  influence,  the  junior 
high  instead  places  the  adolescent  “in  a  crucible  of 
■•onstantly  mixing  and  milling  schoolrooms  with  no 
time  to  let  the  teacher  really  know  and  guide  (him).” 
To  Supt.  Hull,  this  is  “the  crime  of  the  century.” 

In  1948,  Torrance  made  the  decision  to  go  on  the 
K-8-4  plan,  with  self-contained  classrooms  in  K-8.  Hull 
points  out  that  self-contained  classrooms  do  not  mean 


the  elimination  of  nonacademic  courses  such  as  shop, 
homemaking  and  music.  On  the  contrary,  he  believes 
students  get  more  in  these  areas  from  being  taught  by 
specialists  working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  teacher. 

Schools  are  as  good  as  their  teachers,  says  Mr.  Hull. 
But  organization  can  be  a  help  or  a  hindrance.  He 
believes  that  the  organization  of  the  modern  junior 
high  school  is  impractical. 

Pro  -  Time  for  transition:  Dr.  Gruhn.  feels 
departmentalization  is  vital  to  a  junior  high  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  He  believes  the  junior-high-age  child  is  ready 
for  specialized  subjects  —  math,  science,  modern 
languages,  shop  —  and  that  few,  if  any,  generalists 
know  enough  about  such  subjects  to  properly  put  them 
across. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Gruhn  agrees  that  7th  and 
8th  grade  youngsters  do  need  some  of  the  security  and 
closeness  of  self-contained  classrooms.  The  solution: 
a  happy  medium.  In  most  junior  highs,  says  Dr.  Gruhn, 
children  spend  about  one  third  of  the  day  with  one 
teacher  for  English,  social  studies  and  home  room.  The 
rest  of  the  day  is  spent  in  other  rooms  for  the  more 
specialized  subjects.  “In  this  way,  transition  is  gradual 
and  easy,”  Dr.  Gruhn  points  out.  “To  delay  the  break 
until  9th  grade  is  too  late.” 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  student,  says  Dr. 
Gruhn.  ‘T’ve  asked  junior  high  principals  throughout 
the  country  what  their  students  like  most  about  the 
school  program  and,  invariably,  they  tell  me  that  the 
children  most  like  the  changing  from  one  room  to  an¬ 
other.  It  makes  the  work  more  interesting.” 

Dr.  Gruhn  agrees  that  malcontents  and  incompetents 
can  be  found  on  junior  high  teaching  staffs.  He  points 
out  that  they  can  also  be  found  in  elementary  schools 
and  in  high  schools.  He  also  agrees  that  some  junior 
high  teachers  are  biding  their  time  for  better  jobs. 
The  same  applies  in  all  other  schools,  says  Dr.  Gruhn. 

He  believes  the  system  of  augmenting  self- 
contained  classrooms  in  the  elementary  school  with 
visiting  specialists  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money.  The 
biggest  waste  is  of  teachers  —  the  regular  teacher 
standing  idle  while  the  specialist  takes  over,  the  spe¬ 
cialist  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  traveling  from  one 
school  to  another.  And,  when  students  are  taken  to 
the  shop  for  industrial  arts  or  to  the  home  economics 
labs,  entire  classrooms  are  left  empty  and  unused. 

Dr.  Gruhn,  expressing  concern  for  students  who 
need  special  attention,  said,  “In  the  self-contained 
classroom,  opportunities  to  take  care  of  the  more  able, 
the  slow  learners,  the  poor  readers,  and  all  other  chil¬ 
dren  with  special  abilities  or  special  problems  are  al¬ 
most  nil.  Only  the  departmentalized  school  has  the 
flexibility  to  take  care  of  them.  Many  pupils  who  need 
special  attention  have  been  neglected  too  long.” 
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•  Schools  and  the  Public 


\  pica  for  a  more  liberal  education  for 

public  officials  was  made  last  month  by  Dr.  Leo 
Strauss  of  Chicago  University’s  Department  of  Politi¬ 
cal  Science.  Professor  Strauss  said  at  the  Arden  House 
Institute  on  “Continuing  Education  and  Public  Re¬ 
sponsibility”  at  Harriman,  N.  Y.,  that  liberal  education 
“does  not  only  foster  civic  responsibility  —  it  is  even 
required  for  the  exercise  of  civic  responsibility.” 

Dr.  Strauss  told  educators  attending  the  Institute, 
sponsored  by  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education,  that 
many  problems  of  modern  republicanism  stem  from 
the  decay  of  religious  education  of  the  people  and 
from  the  decay  of  liberal  education  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people.  He  warned  against  the  tendency 
toward  increasing  specialization  with  the  result  that  a 
man’s  respectability  stands  and  falls  by  his  being  a 
specialist.  “Scientific  education,”  he  said,  “is  in  danger 
of  losing  its  value  for  the  broadening  and  deepening 
of  the  human  being.” 

IJ.  S.  libraries  are  failing  to  meet  their  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  19  million  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  13  and  18,  according  to  Jean  Ross,  a  Cleveland 
young  adult  reading  expert.  “Libraries  do  not  know 
how  to  capture  the  interest  of  young  people,”  she  told 
a  gathering  of  Kansas  librarians  recently.  She  advised 
the  library  workers  to  make  young  persons  feel  they 
are  wanted  and  to  treat  them  as  men  and  women,  not 
“specimens.”  She  recommended  that  libraries: 

1.  Maintain  trained  workers  to  cater  especially  to 
the  reading  needs  of  young  people.  If  there’s  not 
enough  space  for  a  young  person’s  section,  clear  out 
stacks  of  unused  material,  she  said. 

2.  Include  books  for  young  readers  in  budgets. 

3.  Consult  with  young  readers  when  planning  their 
reading  programs. 

4.  Start  young  reader  programs  with  100  books  cov¬ 
ering  their  interest,  including  books  on  their  interests 
in  recreation. 


•  Curriculum 


One  report  card  isn^t  enough,  according  to 
Dr.  Forrest  Conner,  president-elect  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators.  With  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek,  the  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  school  superintendent 
said  recently  that  the  solution  to  report-card  headaches 
would  be  to  issue  three  report  cards  to  each  student. 
The  first,  with  grades  running  from  B-plus  to  A-plus, 
would  give  every  parent  something  to  brag  about.  The 
second,  likewise  with  no  symbols  of  failure,  would  act 
as  a  reward  to  good  students,  a  stimulus  to  laggards 
and  a  comfort  to  those  who  show  commendable  effort. 
The  third  would  simply  tell  the  truth.  “Everyone  would 
be  happy,”  said  Dr.  Conner,  “except  the  teacher.” 

Dr.  Conner,  who  advocates  substituting  report  cards 
with  teacher-parent  conferences,  added,  “Our  troubles 
with  report  cards  and  parents  have  been  due  to  our 
attempts  to  serve  three  purposes  in  one  form.  It  is 


impossible  to  tell  the  whole  truth  about  a  child  in  a 
document  that  is  also  used  for  individual  therapy  and 
public  display.”  (From  the  March  issue  of  The  Kansas 
Teacher.) 

Dr.  James  B.  Conant  urges  American  schools  to 
he  concerned  with  all  youth  —  not  just  those  who 
show  intellectual  promise.  It’s  a  mistake,  he  writes  in 
the  May  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  to  force  a  college  or 
even  high  school  education  on  boys  and  girls  who 
might  be  better  off  out  of  school  and  working.  Says 
he,  “It  is  worse  for  a  boy  to  remain  in  school  and  be¬ 
come  continually  frustrated  by  his  academic  difficulties 
than  to  leave  school  and  get  a  satisfying  job.”  Dr. 
Conant  urges  schools  to  pay  attention  to  poor  learners 
by  fitting  vocational  courses  into  every  curriculum. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Modern  Elementary  Ciirriculuin  hti  William  B.  Ragan  and 
Celia  B.  Steadier.  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  383  Madison  Ave., 
N.  y.  17.  505pp.  llltis.  $6.00.  (A  text  based  on  the  theory  that 
the  program  of  the  elementary  school  should  be  geared  to  the 
realities  and  ideals  of  the  culture  and  the  characteristics  and 
needs  of  children.  Revised  edition  is  brought  up  to  date  with 
current  new  material  and  chapters.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


A  learning  to  ‘‘progressive  minded’’  educa¬ 
tors  is  sounded  in  the  March  26  School  and  Society. 
Judith  Kranes  of  New  York  University,  an  expert  in 
child  development,  warns  teachers  not  to  be  lost  in 
their  concern  for  their  students’  emotional  and  personal 
needs.  Subject  matter  is  still  all-important,  and  the 
teacher  who  loses  sight  of  “the  three  R’s”  is  like  a  per¬ 
son  who  has  been  taught  to  swim  “without  going  into 
water.”  Besides  having  a  wholesome  interest  in  chil¬ 
dren,  says  Miss  Kranes,  good  teachers  “must  have  a 
foundation  in  subject  matter  which  fires  them  with 
the  enthusiasm  to  teach.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Teacher  and  the  Public  School  System  by  Percy  E. 
Burrup.  Harper  and  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  575pp. 
IIIus.  Charts.  $5.25.  (A  new  text  designed  to  remedy  an  area 
of  teacher  preparation,  too  often  neglected:  the  knowledge  of 
how  schools  arc  operated,  how  they  are  financed,  how  they 
influence  and  are  influenced  by  the  communities  they  serve, 
what  the  teacher  should  know  about  the  profession  ana  a  code 
of  ethics  and  how  the  teacher  can  help  improve  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  educational  stjstem.) 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


Our  country  is  deeply  involved  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  Africans,”  writes  Dr.  Harry  R.  Rudin  of  Yale 
University  in  the  March  Social  Education.  Dr.  Rudin’s 
examination  of  the  current  upheaval  taking  place  all 
over  the  African  continent  contains  this  statement: 

“Some  of  the  present  leaders  in  that  continent  have 
been  educated  in  the  United  States,  men  like  Nkrumah 
of  Ghana  and  Azikiwe  of  Nigeria.  At  present  there  are 
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nearly  2,000  Africans  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  most 
of  them  from  Liberia,  Ghana  and  British  West  Africa. 
Some  of  these  students  are  certain  to  become  future 
leaders  in  their  countries,  whether  the  latter  have  al¬ 
ready  acquired  independence  or  not.  In  America  these 
Africans  establish  close  ties  with  American  Negroes, 
that  tenth  of  our  population  which  is  descended  from 
the  slaves  that  VVest  Africa  had  to  furnish  for  the 
economic  development  of  this  part  of  the  world  in  the 
early  days  of  its  history. 

“Visiting  Africans  take  note  of  the  treatment  ac¬ 
corded  Negroes  by  white  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
often  they  have  to  experience  some  of  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  that  Negroes  have  to  endure.  In  this  way  racial 
discrimination  in  our  country  may  assume  an  interna¬ 
tional  role  that  it  did  not  have  in  the  past,  to  play  an 
unfriendly  part  in  the  U.  N.  and  elsewhere.” 

Though  he  says  that  much  remains  to  be  done.  Dr. 
Rudin  points  to  many  signs  of  America’s  increasing 
awareness  and  concern  for  the  future  of  Africa,  a 
continent  which,  because  of  its  strategic  value  and 
wealth  of  untapped  natural  resources,  is  vital  to 
American  security  and  prosperity.  He  also  hints  that 
American  schools  can  just  about  toss  out  its  textbooks 
on  Africa.  “Historians  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
changes,”  says  Dr.  Rudin. 

A  plan  to  odueate  Africans  in  the  U.  S. 

was  outlined  last  month  by  Dr.  Harold  C.  Case,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Boston  University.  Dr.  Case,  who  recently 
spent  two  months  in  Africa,  proposed  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  that  every  one  of  the  2,000  colleges  and 
universities  in  this  country  invite  two  African  students 
to  study  here  beginning  in  1961.  The  4,000  African 
students  would  receive  free  tuition,  room  and  board 
from  the  U.  S.  schools  and  their  own  governments 
would  pay  for  travel  and  incidental  expenses.  “Next  to 
nationalism,”  said  Dr.  Case,  “the  greatest  urge  in 
Africa  now  is  for  education.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  whoever  designs  African  education  will  design 
the  continent’s  political  future  as  well.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Death  of  Africa  by  Peter  Ritner.  Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  II.  3I2pp.  $4.95.  (A  book  destined  to  cause  a  com¬ 
motion  on  many  levels  and  areas,  Ritner  s  point  of  view  is  that 
African  society  is  dying,  to  be  superceded  by  a  new,  monstrous 
political  situation  unless  the  U.  S.  takes  an  active  arid  interven¬ 
ing  hand  with  both  money  and  education.  Can  the  American 
system  succeed,  yet  fail  in  Africa?  Ritner  s  conclusion  is  that 
it’s  doubtful.  With  the  growing  American  view  that  the  fate  of 
Africa  and  America  is  bound  closely  together,  this  book  is  both 
significant  and  important.) 


•  Teaching  methods 


Take  the  world  into  consideration  when 
planning  an  elementary  school  science  course.  The 
authors  of  a  new  book  suggest  that  science  teachers 
examine  some  of  the  major  problems  and  issues  facing 
society  today  and  to  develop  their  courses  around 
them.  The  population  explosion,  fluoridation,  nuclear 
weapons,  space  probes  —  all  lend  themselves  to  study 
in  science  classes.  “The  business  of  the  world  is  the 


curriculum  of  the  schools,”  say  the  authors.  “And 
science  is  everyone’s  business.” 

Science  Education  for  Elementary  School  Teachers 
by  Harold  Tannenbaum  and  Nathan  Stillman.  Allyn  & 
Bacon,  Inc.,  150  Tremont  St.,  Boston  11.  339pp.  $5.95. 


•  Guidance 


The  most  promising  job  opportunities  in 

the  future  will  be  in  professional,  technical  and  service 
fields  rather  than  in  industrial  and  production  jobs, 
according  to  Undersecretary  of  Labor  James  T. 
O’Connell.  The  nation  passed  a  historic  milestone  a 
few  years  ago  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  number  of 
white-collar  workers  —  professional  men,  office  and 
clerical  workers,  salesmen,  managers  and  technicians 
—  surpassed  the  number  of  blue-collar  workers  —  con¬ 
struction  workers,  miners,  industrial  workers  and  the 
like.  “This  trend  has  continued,”  says  O’Connell,  “and 
in  the  next  decade  it  will  be  accelerated.” 

O’Connell  told  the  Conference  on  Manpower  Plan¬ 
ning  in  the  1960’s,  held  last  month  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  that  there  will  be  “an  across-the-board  in¬ 
crease  in  the  relationship  requirements.”  He  made  it 
clear  that  Americans  who  fail  to  take  as  much  ad¬ 
vantage  as  possible  of  their  schools  stand  little  chance 
of  nailing  down  good  jobs  during  the  coming  years. 

Toll  seniors  not  to  give  up  hope  for  getting 
into  college  next  fall.  Seniors  who  have  not  as  yet 
been  accepted  into  a  college  freshman  class  need  not 
be  discouraged.  Two  national  agencies  are  standing 
by  ready  to  help  them  out.  They  are  the  College  Ad¬ 
missions  Center  at  Glenbrook  High  School,  North¬ 
brook,  Ill.,  and  the  College  Admissions  Assistance  Cen¬ 
ter  at  583  E.  80th  St,  New  York  City.  For  a  $10  regis¬ 
tration  fee,  both  agencies  will  submit  students’  names 
directly  to  colleges  with  room.  The  colleges  will  in 
turn  notify  the  students  about  admission.  The  College 
Admissions  Assistance  Center  handled  1,316  applicants 
last  year  and  nearly  all  were  contacted  by  at  least  one 
school.  The  College  Admissions  Center  had  926  reg¬ 
istrants  last  year  and  78%  are  known  to  have  enrolled 
in  college. 


•  The  Wjearner 


Ob§ervation  i§  a  $«kill  that  should  be  taught  in 
the  elementary  school  classroom,  says  Haverly  O. 
Moyer  of  State  University  Teachers  College,  Platts¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.  The  ability  to  observe  —  to  see  and  scru¬ 
tinize  and  understand  society  —  is  usually  learned 
only  through  trial  and  error.  But,  says  Mr.  Moyer  in 
the  March  Social  Studies,  it  is  a  skill  and  should  be 
made  an  important  aspect  of  social  studies  instruction. 

Teachers  can  start  by  helping  children  to  be  aware 
of  their  classmates  —  the  way  they  dress,  talk  and 
behave.  Gradually,  children  can  be  taught  to  make 
careful  judgments  of  their  own  and  to  evaluate  the 
judgments  of  others.  In  the  matter  of  “name  calling,” 
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for  example,  Mr.  Moyer  says  children  can  be  taught 
to  understand  why  they  and  others  resort  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  and  to  understand  it  for  what  it  is. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Twelve  Teachers  and  Their  Effect  on  Students  by  Roy  C. 
Bryan.  Facultu  Contributions,  Series  IV,  No.  4,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  Western  Michigan  University,  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan.  75pp.  Paper.  50<f.  (StuderU  reaction  reports  from  the 
classrooms  of  12  secondary  school  teachers,  being  reports  by 
students  on  the  effects  they  believed  their  teachers  were  having 
on  them.  Includes  conclusions,  steps  that  should  be  taken  by 
any  teacher  who  wants  to  know  the  effect  he  is  having  on  his 
students.  Summarizes  research  bearing  on  student  reaction 
reports.) 


•  Science  Education 


Knowledge  of  science  is  the  mark  of  today’s 
educated  man,  says  Dr.  G.  B.  Kistiakowsky,  President 
Eisenhower’s  special  assistant  for  science  and  educa¬ 
tion.  Speaking  at  the  8th  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Science  Teachers  Association  last  month  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  he  said: 

“.  .  .  from  the  Middle  Ages  well  into  modern  times, 
a  knowledge  of  Latin  was  the  mark  of  an  educated 
man.  Today  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
science  is  indispensable  to  the  educated  citizen  —  with 
this  difference,  however.  Up  until  a  few  generations 
ago  education  itself  was  restricted  to  a  privileged  and 
tiny  fraction  of  the  total  population.  Today  we  at  least 
speak  of  education  as  every  man’s  right,  regardless  of 
his  resources  or  station  in  life.” 

Dr.  Kistiakowsky  said  it  was  the  responsibility  of 
scientists  and  teachers  to  make  sure  capable  young 
Americans  get  the  opportunity  to  go  to  college  and 
to  make  sure  the  nation  understands  the  problems  of 
the  modern  world.  Of  increased  government  financial 
aid  to  teachers.  Dr.  Kistiakowsky  remarked,  “.  .  .  (it) 
is  certainly  long  overdue.” 


•  Student  Activities 


What  good  is  the  student  council?  Many  U.  S. 
school  administrators  would  have  a  tough  time  answer¬ 
ing  that  question.  But  not  Loran  L.  Sheeley,  principal 
of  Miami  (Fla.)  Jackson  High  School.  In  the  March 
NAASP  Bulletin,  Principal  Sheeley  tells  how  his  school 
has  made  its  student  council  an  effective  means  of 
cementing  student-faculty  and  school-community  re¬ 
lations.  At  a  workshop  held  each  fall,  students,  teachers 
and  some  parents  join  in  for  a  day  of  discussions  on 
serious  school  problems.  Everyone  gets  his  say  with 
the  result  that  all  viewpoints  are  clearly  understood. 
.\s  an  example,  at  last  year’s  workshop  the  school  care¬ 
fully  explained  why  it  was  necessary  to  go  on  triple 
sessions.  Triple  sessions  had  threatened  to  be  unpopu¬ 
lar,  but  the  student  leaders,  clearly  knowing  why  there 
was  no  alternative,  spread  the  word  to  the  rest  of  the 
student  body  and  to  parents.  The  result:  Triple  ses¬ 
sions  were  accepted  with  no  squawks. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


\  thinking  man’s  approach  may  be  the  way 

to  cut  down  the  smoking  habit  among  American  boys 
and  girls.  In  reporting  the  results  of  an  American 
Cancer  Society  experiment  in  the  high  schools  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  Daniel  Horn  says  that  a  logical  appeal 
to  their  intelligence  is  the  most  effective  means  of  per¬ 
suading  teen-agers  to  quit  smoking.  The  appeal  should 
be  based  on  the  cold  truth  that  smoking  has  been  con¬ 
clusively  linked  with  lung  cancer,  says  Dr.  Horn,  ACS 
Program  Evaluation  Director,  in  the  March- April 
Children.  He  urges  that  new  publications  and  audio¬ 
visual  materials  be  prepared  to  tell  the  lung-cancer 
story  with  the  emphasis  that  this  is  something  new, 
something  scientists  now  know  for  sure.  He  also 
recommends  that  students  be  told  smoking  is  a  normal, 
natural  piece  of  behavior,  indulged  in  every  day  by 
nice  people  who  simply  acquired  the  habit  before  they 
fully  appreciated  what  damage  smoking  can  do. 

The  stutterer  can  be  helped  by  his  school¬ 
mates  and  teachers,  suggests  Dr.  Wendell  Johnson  in 
a  new  pamphlet.  The  University  of  Iowa  speech  expert 
states  that  much  of  the  trouble  with  the  stutterer  lies 
in  those  he  talks  to.  If  the  listener  gives  him  an  atten¬ 
tive,  sincere  ear,  the  child  will  tend  to  speak  more 
slowly,  more  clearly  and  with  less  stammering.  If  the 
listener  shows  annoyance,  impatience  or  is  over¬ 
anxious,  the  child  will  tend  to  lapse  into  his  speech 
defect.  Parents  are  all-important  in  helping  the  child 
with  such  problems,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  but  sincerity 
and  kindness  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  classmates 
will  go  a  long  way. 

Toward  Understanding  Stuttering.  The  National 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  2023  West 
Ogden  Ave.,  Chicago  12.  36pp.  25^. 


•  Higher  Educatiim 


Marriage  and  college  are  incompatible, 

says  Margaret  Mead.  Marriage  means  responsibilities, 
the  noted  anthropologist  points  out,  and  college  should 
mean  the  opposite  —  four  years  of  as  much  freedom 
from  financial  and  personal  worry  as  possible.  To  most 
married  students,  says  Dr.  Mead,  college  becomes 
little  more  than  the  means  to  a  nice  house,  a  big  TV 
set  and  lots  of  kids.  It  should  mean,  she  writes  in  the 
March  NYU  Alumni  ^^ews,  “an  intellectual  and  psy¬ 
chological  moratorium  ...  in  which  (students)  ex¬ 
plore,  test,  meditate,  discuss,  passionately  espouse 
and  passionately  repudiate  ideas  about  the  past  and 
future.” 

Dr.  Mead  apparently  has  cause  for  concern.  A  re¬ 
cent  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  survey  shows  that  30'(  of 
the  men  and  20!?  of  the  women  on  U.  S.  campuses  are 
married;  and  the  number  is  growing.  Dr.  Mead  lays 
much  of  the  blame  on  educators.  Many  college  admin¬ 
istrators,  happy  to  find  a  solution  to  the  ever-present 
problem  of  sex  on  the  campus,  look  on  marriage  as 
the  perfect  answer  and  believe  a  completely  married 
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student  body  would  be  “ideal.”  At  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  this  month,  Dr. 
Mead  warned,  that  American  children  are  growing 
sexually  mueh  faster  than  they  should.  One  reason: 
“The  junior  high  school  has  become  a  forcing  ground 
for  inappropriate  and  socially  maladjusted  attitudes 
in  both  boys  and  girls.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

New  Horizons  of  Higher  Education  by  John  R.  Workman. 
Public  Affairs  Press,  419  New  Jersey  Ave.,  S.E.,  W ashinf’ton  3, 
D.  C.  87pp.  $2.50.  (Describes  innovations  and  experimentation 
in  college  teaching  at  Brown  University  under  a  grant  from 
the  Carnegie  Corporation.) 

Copey  of  Harvard  by  J.  Donald  Adams.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
2  Park  St.,  Boston  7,  Mass.  306pp.  Ulus.  $5.00.  (The  biography 
of  Charles  Townsend  Copeland,  one  of  Harvard’s  great  teachers. 
An  engaging  and  warmhearted  account  which  not  only  re¬ 
veals  Copey  the  man,  but  gives  an  intimate  glimpse  of  Har¬ 
vard  University  in  a  great  period  of  its  history.) 


•  Safety  Education 

Keep  an  eye  on  nould-be  rocketeers,  warns 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association.  Despite  an 
increasing  number  of  state  and  community  statutes 
banning  unsupervised  amateur  rocketry,  teen-agers 
throughout  the  country  are  maiming  and  even  killing 
themselves  with  high-powered  homemade  rockets. 
Most  of  the  jerry-built  missiles  are  made  in  the  homes, 
reports  the  NFPA,  but  in  some  instances  they’re  being 
built  without  knowledge  of  teachers  in  school  labora¬ 
tories.  The  NFPA  urges  that  youngsters  be  warned  of 
the  intense  dangers  involved  in  toying  with  powerful 
fuels. 

Percy  Bugbee,  NFPA  general  manager,  said  the 
.Association’s  stand  against  misguided  missiles  has  been 
criticized  by  some  as  “stifling  the  development  of  mis¬ 
sile  experts  from  teen-age  ranks.”  His  reply:  “We  firmly 
believe  that  genuine  interest  in  missile  science  can  be 
stimulated  without  conducting  hazardous  experiments 
and  using  dangerous  explosives.” 


•  The  School  Library 

Minimum  requirements  for  school  libraries 
have  been  revised  and  issued  in  a  highly  important 
new  book.  Standards  for  School  Library  Programs  by 
the  American  Library  Association.  Required  reading 
for  every  administrator,  and  one  of  the  select  group 
of  working  titles  for  his  professional  shelf  in  his  office, 
Standards  offers  a  blue  print  for  building  an  effective 
and  functional  school  library.  A  Discussion  Guide,  for 
faculty  and  community  participation  for  action,  is  also 
available. 

How  many  books  should  a  good  school  library  have? 
Standards  recommends  for  the  minimum  size  of  the 
book  collection  in  libraries  in  very  good  schools  the 
following: 

200-299  students .  6,000  to  10,000  books. 

1,000  or  more  students . 10  books  per  student. 


( Standards  points  out  that  the  size  of  a  book  collection 
is  of  a  qualitative  nature,  and  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
being  proportionate  in  size  to  the  enrollment.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  schools  with  only  200  students  can  make  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  a  collection  of  10,000  books.) 

Recommendations  for  the  minimum  number  of  cur¬ 
rent  magazine  subscriptions  for  the  library  collection 


are  as  follows: 

Elementary  (K-6)  .  25  titles 

Elementary  (K-8)  .  50  titles 

Junior  High  .  70  titles 

Senior  High  .  120  titles 


In  each  instance,  there  should  be  at  least  five  titles 
of  professional  magazines  in  the  area  of  librarianship 
and  instructional  materials. 

The  number  of  newspapers  for  the  school  library 
collection  is  determined  primarily  by  the  needs  of 
teachers  and  students.  A  minimum  newspaper  collec¬ 
tion  consists  of  three  to  six  titles,  with  coverage  of  the 
news  reported  on  local,  state,  national  and  internation¬ 
al  levels. 

Standards  on  audiovisual  materials  are  also  estab¬ 
lished,  with  many  valuable  tips  and  guide  lines  to 
effective  use. 

BUDGET.  How  much  should  be  allotted  in  the  an¬ 
nual  budget  for  printed  materials?  Standards  recom¬ 
mends  at  least  $1,000  to  $1,500  for  schools  having 
between  200  and  249  students  (with  additional  funds 
needed  for  encyclopedias  —  replaced  every  five  years 
—  and  unabridged  dictionaries,  magazines,  newspapers, 
pamphlets  and  professional  materials  for  the  faculty. 
Rebinding  and  library  supplies  also  comes  under  this 
requirement  for  additional  funds). 

In  schools  having  250  or  more  students,  the  budget 
should  allow  for  at  least  $4.00  to  $6.00  per  student. 
A  budget  of  $4.00  allows  approximately  only  one  book 
per  student  for  the  library  each  year. 

Recommended  for  the  school-owned  collection  of 
professional  materials,  in  schools  having  200  or  more 
students,  or  in  smaller  schools  with  libraries,  is  a  basic 
book  collection  of  200  to  1,000  titles,  depending  on  the 
needs  and  size  of  the  faculty.  The  collection  should 
include  at  least  25  to  50  professional  magazine  titles. 

Standards  for  School  Library  Programs,  American 
Library  Association,  50  E,  Huron  St.,  Chicago  11,  Ill. 
152pp.  $2.50.  With  Discussion  Guide  for  Use  With 
Standards,  $3.00.  Discussion  Guide  only,  65?‘. 


•  School  Plant 

Onc-teacher  schools  are  going,  going  .  .  . 

From  a  1918  high  figure  of  196,037,  one-teacher  schools 
in  the  U.  S.  dwindled  to  an  estimated  19,000  this  year, 
the  Office  of  Education  reports.  In  the  combined  New 
England  and  Mideastem  states,  there  are  a  scant  1,000. 
Three  states  —  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  Rhode 
Island  —  have  fewer  than  ten.  But  in  the  sparsely  pop¬ 
ulated,  sprawling  Plains  states,  they’re  still  in  abun¬ 
dance.  VVisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota 
each  have  2,000  or  more. 

Will  the  one-teacher  school  disappear  completely? 
Walter  H.  Gaumnitz,  head  of  the  Office  of  Education’s 
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Rural  Research  and  Statistics  Unit,  thinks  not  —  at 
least  not  for  a  long  time.  “Because  there  are  still  many 
wide-open  spaces  and  numerous  areas  with  isolated 
homes,  ’  says  Mr.  Gaumnitz,  “it  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  some  one-teacher  schools  will  always  be 
needed.”  It’s  even  possible,  he  adds,  that  as  farms 
and  ranches  grow  larger  and  now-isolated  parts  of 
the  country  become  populated,  a  few  new  one-teacher 
schools  may  be  established. 


•  The  Jueeniie  Deiinquent 


A  crusade  on  delinquency  has  been  called 
by  U.  S.  Rep.  John  E.  Fogarty  (D.— R.  I.),  a  congres¬ 
sional  leader  in  the  welfare  field.  His  plea  for  a  “major 
national  blueprint”  against  juvenile  crime  was  backed 
up  last  month  by  the  House  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  asked  Congress  for  $1,060,000  to  put  the 
crusade  into  action.  If  appropriated,  the  money  will 
be  spent  on  research  in  child  development,  for  train¬ 
ing  of  psychiatrists  and  others  in  the  mental  health 
field,  for  pilot  programs  and  demonstrations  to  aid 
delinquent  children  and  for  coordinating  state  and 
community  antidelinquency  efforts.  Congressman  Fo¬ 
garty  hopes  to  bypass  legislation  now  hanging  fire  in 
both  Houses  and  get  on  with  stamping  out  what  he 
terms  “a  raging  epidemic.” 


•  Sehoots  and  the  Law 


Counselors  are  not  personally  liable  for 

the  welfare  of  their  students,  ruled  the  Wisconsin  Su¬ 
preme  Court  last  month.  The  case  arose  in  1958  when 
a  coed  at  a  small  Wisconsin  college  took  her  own  life 
shortly  after  the  college’s  counselor  terminated  his  in¬ 
terviews  with  her.  Alleging  that  the  counselor  should 
have  warned  them  of  their  child’s  condition,  the  young 
woman’s  parents  sued  for  nearly  $20,000.  The  Court 
decided  that  counselors,  though  aware  of  a  student’s 
emotional  disturbances,  could  not  be  responsible  for 
their  actions.  The  NEA  lauded  the  decision  saying  that 
an  opposite  ruling  might  have  undermined  the  work 
of  the  nation’s  25,000  school  and  college  counselors. 


•  Teacher  Points  of  View 


What  are  the  chief  gripes  teachers  have  about 
students?  The  Gilbert  Research  Co.,  which  usually 
anaylzes  teen-age  thought,  reversed  itself  recently  and 
asked  some  900  teachers  for  their  opinions  about  teen¬ 
agers.  Half  said  today’s  youngsters  are  as  well  behaved 
as  ever;  the  other  half  said  they  are  not.  The  number 
one  complaint  was  that  today’s  children  lack  respect 
and  courtesy  for  their  elders.  The  teachers  put  the 
blame  on  poor  parental  supervision.  Other  gripes: 
carelessness,  cheating,  dayareaming,  gumchewing, 
poor  grammar  and  incessant  talking. 


•  Fire  Safety 


^‘We  cannot  pnt  a  price  tag  on  human  life,” 
said  Supt.  Robert  C.  Smith  of  Moses  Lake  (Wash.) 
Public  Schools  this  spring  at  Washington’s  Conference 
on  Fire  Safe  Schools.  “Safe  schools  cost  money!”  he 
asserted.  “We  cannot  judge  expenditures  for  fire  safety 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.”  Superintendent  Smith’s 
four-point  plan  for  safety-conscious  administrators  was 
outlined  as  follows: 

Identification  —  Fire  chief  and  school  administrator 
should  inspect  each  building  and  site,  noting  each 
condition  that  is  considered  a  fire  hazard. 

Correction  —  After  identifying  existing  fire  hazards 
in  each  building,  the  fire  chief  and  superintendent 
formulate  a  correction  plan.  Suggested  procedures: 
Group  housekeeping  deficiencies  into  one  category  and 
start  staff,  custodians,  maintenance  men  and  students 
to  correcting  them.  Group  other  hazards  by  categories 
starting  with  most  urgent.  Get  cost  estimates  of  each 
job.  Schedule  work  as  urgency  and  money  dictates. 
Notify  rating  and  survey  bureau  as  major  corrections 
are  made,  request  resurvey  so  as  to  receive  benefits  of 
lower  insurance  rates. 

Prevention  —  Preventative  programs  consisting  of 
evacuation  procedures  and  good  housekeeping  train¬ 
ing  in  schools  are  essential.  Fire  department  personnel 
make  invaluable  contributions  to  these  programs  and 
are  usually  pleased  to  accept  an  invitation  to  partici¬ 
pate. 

Education  —  Fire  safety  programs  on  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  or  community  basis  are  optional.  The  decisions 
to  conduct  such  programs  are  made  by  school  boards 
and  usually  depend  on  the  interest  of  the  fire  chief 
and  the  school  superintendent.  In  areas  where  fire 
safety  educational  programs  have  been  inaugurated 
they  have  been  very  effective.  One  community  report¬ 
ed  correction  of  20,000  hazards  through  a  Junior  Fire 
Department  Program  involving  instruction  of  6th 
graders  by  firemen. 

The  importance  of  rapid  evacuation  was  stressed  by 
another  conference  speaker.  Fire  Marshal  Wayne 
Schoonover  of  Yakima,  Wash.  He  told  the  gathering 
of  administrators,  firemen  and  safety  experts  that,  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  many  safety  devices  are  present  in  a 
school,  the  only  way  to  be  certain  that  children  do  not 
die  in  a  burning  building  is  to  get  them  out  —  fast. 
“There  is  no  time  to  spare  for  human  error  and  mis¬ 
calculation,”  he  warned.  Schoonover  urges  no  less  than 
two  carefully  supervised  fire  drills  per  month. 


•  Student  Points  of  View 


What’s  worrying  American  yonth?  The 

Michigan  Youth  Commission,  after  asking  25,000  high 
school  and  college  students,  said  the  number  one 
worry  is:  choosing  and  preparing  for  a  career.  Three 
out  of  four  students  said  they  feel  “career  success  is 
a  prerequisite  to  .  .  .  happiness  in  life.”  Most  of  the 
students  added  that  they  don’t  feel  school  curricula 
and  guidance  programs  are  of  much  help. 
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•  Panorama 


Ifiany  Colleges  Are  Adopting  Advance 
Placement  Programs  for  Able  Students 

A  new  program  to  benefit  the  gifted  high  school 
students  is  being  adopted  by  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  country.  Usually  called  advanced  placement, 
it  comes  in  a  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes,  but  generally 
the  plans  can  be  classified  in  one  of  two  groups: 
Either  the  exceptionally  able  high  school  student  re¬ 
ceives  credit  for  college  courses  without  taking  them 
by  passing  special  examinations  or  the  student  starts 
his  collegiate  training  the  summer  before  his  fresh¬ 
man  year.  Below  is  a  description  of  how  advance 
placement  works  at  six  institutions. 

Stanford  (Calif.)  Unicersity.  Admits  high  school 
graduates  to  summer  sessions.  Students  must  already 
have  been  accepted  by  a  college  or  university,  not 
necessarily  Stanford,  for  the  coming  fall  term.  Also 
admits  juniors  with  outstanding  high  school  records 
recommended  by  their  principals.  Eligible  to  take 
beginning  courses  in  the  humanities. 

Unicersity  of  Idaho.  High  school  students  may  earn 
university  credit  for  certain  basic  courses  without 
taking  them  in  college,  providing  they  successfully 
pass  examinations  indicating  they  already  have  the 
knowledge.  Successful  students  eliminate  need  for 
taking  basic  courses  at  the  University  and  also,  with 
department  approval,  receive  up  to  32  university  cred¬ 
its  in  the  subject. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  Gifted  students 
in  four  of  Pittsburgh’s  high  schools  may  take  Institute 
courses  for  college  credit  while  still  enrolled  in  high 
school. 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio.  Selected  college 
freshmen  of  unusual  promise,  ehosen  on  the  basis  of 
recommendations  and  standard  precollege  aptitude 
tests,  may  participate  in  an  Honors  Program.  Such 
students  can  skip  elementary  courses  and  proceed  at 
a  more  advanced  level. 

Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.  Limited  number  of 
able  high  school  graduates  may  take  regular  summer 
courses.  They  receive  credit  at  the  colleges  they  plan 
to  enter  in  the  fall. 

University  of  Pittsburgh.  Exceptionally  able  stu¬ 
dents  are  permitted  to  skip  their  senior  year  of  high 
school  and  enroll  at  the  University  as  fidl-fledged 
freshmen.  Other  high  school  students  may  take  college 
courses  for  credit  at  the  University  while  still  in  high 
school. 

While  advance  placement  courses  are  being  increas¬ 
ingly  adopted  by  many  colleges  and  universities, 
spokesmen  emphasized  that  they  should  be  limited  to 
only  the  small  group  of  really  exceptional  students. 
They  feel  that  important  cautions  are  in  order: 

( 1 )  Such  programs  must  not  be  used  to  permit  ad¬ 
ditional  parental  pressvme  toward  premature  college 
work. 

(2)  The  success  of  the  programs  should  not  lead 
colleges  to  set  up  profitable  mass  summer  courses  for 
high  school  students. 


iVetr  Classroom 
material 


American  History  Students  .  .  .  will  discover 
the  Revolutionary  War,  as  Americans  lived  and 
fought  it,  in  Leonard  Wibberly’s  Peter  Treegate’s 
War.  Talces  up  narrative  of  first  book  in  series, 
lohn  Treegates  Musket.  Ages  12-16.  From:  Far¬ 
rar,  Straus  and  Cudahy,  101  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3. 
156pp.  $2.95. 

Teaching  Earth  Sciences?  ...  a  new  aid  has 
been  prepared  for  upper  elementary  grades  through 
high  school.  “Planet  Earth”  consists  of  six  color 

Eosters,  34  x  48  inches,  keyed  to  44pp  student 
rochure  and  teacher’s  kit  which  includes  class¬ 
room  experiment  booklet.  Covers:  nature  and 
structure  of  earth,  oceans,  glaciers,  weather  and 
climate;  space,  and  its  exploration  by  rocket  and 
satellite.  Write:  Printing  and  Publications  Office, 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.,  for  free  descriptive  circular. 

Flannel  Boards  for  Music,  Math  ,  .  .  arc  use¬ 
ful  devices  that  can  simplify  teaching  in  both 
areas.  Both  are  fully  descrioed  in  Judy’s  new,  free 
catalog.  For  a  copy  write:  The  Judy  Co.,  Minne¬ 
apolis  1,  Minn. 

Art  Classes  Will  Enjoy  .  .  .  Great  Art  Prints 
now  being  distributed  by  SVE.  Reproductions  are 
large,  exact  color  offsets  and  reasonably  priced. 
Mainly  reproduced  in  Europe,  collection  is  com¬ 
prehensive,  ranging  from  Rembrandt  to  Klee.  For 
information  on  titles,  prices,  write:  Society  for 
Visual  Education,  1345  Diversey  Parkway,  Chi¬ 
cago  14. 

An  Insight  Into  Animal  Ways  ...  is  given  in 
these  14  stories  that  comprise  Pride  of  Lions  by 
Paul  Annixter.  Animal  range  extends  from  Polar 
to  tropic  regions,  mountain  to  midocean.  Suitable 
for  middle  to  upper  grades,  stories  explore  struggle 
for  survival  in  nature.  Excellent.  Recommended. 
From:  Hill  and  Wang,  104  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  11. 
177pp.  $3.00. 

For  Classroom  Teachers  .  .  .  teaching  art.  From 
Adventure  to  Experience  Through  Art  by  Pauline 
W.  Kagan,  will  prove  invaluable.  Emphasis  is  on 
creative  art  using  only  three  media,  crayons,  pow¬ 
der  paints  and  water  colors.  A  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  and  creative  projects  calculated  to  help 
teachers  make  the  art  period  a  fascinating,  ab¬ 
sorbing  time  for  kids.  From:  Howard  Chandler, 
660  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  4,  Calif.  76pp. 
Paper.  Full  color  illus.  $2.25. 

American  Literature  Classes  .  .  .  have  avail¬ 
able  two  new  titles  in  Harper’s  Modem  Classics, 
The  Deerslatjcr  (626pp.,  $1.60)  and  A  Connecticut 
Yankee  in  King  Arthurs  Court  (450pp.,  $1.40). 
Offset  printing  is  bad,  hard  to  read.  Not  recom¬ 
mended.  From:  Harper  and  Bros.,  49  East  33rd 
St.,  N.  Y.  16. 

Free  Film  for  Hot  Rodders  .  .  .  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  loan  from  Socony.  “The  Cool  Hot  Rod” 
emphasizes  “tme  hot  rodder”  is  not  a  show-off, 
but  interested  in  automotive  progress;  combines 
regard  for  mechanical  excellence  with  safe  driving. 
High  school  students.  16mm.  sound,  26  minutes. 
Write  to:  Film  Library,  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co., 
26  Broadway,  N.  Y.  4. 
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